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The Outlook for Public Education in 


California 


VIERLING Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


During the next two months the governing boards of more than 
3500 school districts in California will prepare budgets for the financial 
support of their schools during the fiscal year which begins on July 1, 
1934. This important responsibility of school boards has always 
required careful planning in order to insure the normal operation of 
schools. Especially in recent years school boards have experienced 
many new and perplexing problems, most of which were directly related 
to the financial support of schools. 

Reductions in school expenditures have been made at a time when 
the demand for school services has continued to increase. These 
problems, when coupled with the general uncertainty, and in some 
districts the failure of tax revenues to produce adequate school funds, 
have handicapped school boards in the performance of their essential 
function, namely, to provide for the education of children. 


SCHOOLS BENEFITED BY LEGISLATION IN 1933 


The year 1933 witnessed many significant changes in legislation 
affecting the public schools. While it is not possible at the present 
time to determine the ultimate result of these changes, experience 
thus far points to many improvements of major benefit to the public 
schools. In effect, California has reaffirmed its faith in public educa- 
tion and has more fully recognized the principle that public education 
is a function of the state. ‘ 

The adoption of Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 30, com- 
monly known as the Riley-Stewart plan, on June 27, 1933, funda- 
mentally changed the state tax structure. This amendment provided for 
the transfer of county taxes for the support of elementary and high 
schools, to the state. The Legislature of 1933 subsequently provided 
for the levy of a general state retail sales tax in order to increase the 
revenues accruing to the State General Fund, from which apportion- 
ments are made for elementary and high schools, in lieu of county 


taxes. 


TRANSFER OF COUNTY SCHOOL COSTS TO STATE RELIEVES 
LOCAL TAX BURDEN 
The transfer of county elementary and high school costs to the 
state has been generally beneficial in its operation thus far. The tax 
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burden borne by real and personal property for the support of schools 
has been materially reduced. The tax base for the support of educa- 
tion has also been broadened, thereby tending to stabilize the support 
of this essential function of government. Likewise, this transfer has 
effectively recognized the principle that education is a state function, 
by increasing the proportionate amount of the total cost for public 
schools contributed from state sources. The effect of this transfer has 
been reflected in the reductions made in local taxes this year, in all 
sections of the state. 

It is estimated that the state retail sales tax will increase the 
revenue in the State General Fund by $49,000,000, during the year 
1933-34. This estimate is based upon the revenues which have thus 
far accrued during the first five months of its operation, which have 
averaged in excess of $4,000,000 per month. Table No. 1 presents a 
comparison of the estimated revenues from the state retail sales tax 
with the apportionments from the State General Fund for elementary 
and high schools during 1933-34. It will be seen that State General 
Fund apportionments for elementary and high schools in lieu of 
county taxes will amount to a total of $38,515,176.75 during the year 


1934. 


TABLE No. 1 


Comparison of Estimted Revenues From State Retail Sales Tax With 
Apportionments From State General Fund for Elementary and 
High Schools, 1933-34 


Estimated revenue from State Retail Sales Tax, 1933-34_____-__ $49,000,000 00 
School apportionments from State General Fund, 1933-34: 
For elementary schools..---.--.------------ $21,413,351 23 
Worapiiely Schools 2 ee 17,101,825 52 
LLC) ETT | SESS Se Pe ey oo Pm EE Rng Re NR PAE CN EE tee eens $38,515,176 75 
State Retail Sales Tax revenue not required for school apportion- 
CO aE eee ee an OE ea ae Me aly cee eee ees eet nye $10,484,823 25 
Percentage of State Retail Sales Tax revenue required for school 
PPPORHORINCRUSS 506.2 he 78.6% 


SCHOOLS WILL REQUIRE 78.6 PER CENT OF SALES TAX 
REVENUES IN 1933-34 


Thus, the revenues accruing to the State General Fund from the 
retail sales tax exceed the amounts required to be apportioned from 
the State General Fund, in lieu of county elementary and high school 
taxes, by an amount of $10,484,823.25. The state retail sales tax has 
accordingly fully provided for the transfer of county school costs for 
elementary and high schools to the state. In addition, it will also 
provide revenue into the State General Fund for other functions of 
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state government. It should be pointed out that the elementary and 
high schools of the state will require only 78.6 per cent of the total 
state retail sales tax revenues during the year 1933-34. 

As a result of the enactment of Senate Constitutional Amendment 
No. 30, general county taxes for the support of elementary and high 
schools were eliminated. This change in the tax system relieved the 
counties ef approximately $40,000,000 in taxes which had formerly 
been levied upon real and personal property. It should be pointed out 
that this relief to local taxes is greater than the amount which will be 
apportioned from the State General Fund in lieu of such ‘taxes, due 
to the fact that most of the counties during past years raised consider- 
ably more for the support of elementary and high schools than was 
required by the State Constitution. Thus, it will be seen that the ele- 
mentary and high schools of the state are now receiving somewhat less 
from the State General Fund than was formerly received from the 
levy of general county taxes. 


RETURN OF UTILITY PROPERTY TO LOCAL ASSESSMENT 
ROLLS WILL BROADEN SCHOOL TAX BASE 


Additional relief will be afforded real and personal property tax- 
payers on January 1, 1935, when utility property, formerly taxed by 
the state, will be returned to local assessment rolls, in accordance with 
one of the provisions of the Riley-Stewart plan. It is estimated that 
the total amount of utility property to be thus returned to the local 
assessment rolls will amount to approximately $1,000,000,000. This 
additional amount of taxable property will tend to broaden the tax base 
for the support of public education by approximately fifteen per cent 
during the year 1935. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT EXPENDITURE INCREASES AUTHORIZED 
BY STATE BOARD OF EQUALIZATION 


Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 30 also provides for the 
limitation of annual school district expenditure increases to an amount 
not to exceed five per cent over the preceding school year, unless pre- 
viously authorized by the State Board of Equalization or by a two- 
thirds vote of the qualified electors of each school district. During 
the year 1933-34, more than 800 school districts made applications to 
the State Board of Equalization for permission to exceed this limita- 
tion on expenditures. Thus far, 85 school districts have been author- 
ized by the State Board of Equalization to expend money in excess of 
the five per cent limit. Table No. 2 presents a summary of these 
expenditure increases. 
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TABLE No. 2 


School District Expenditures Authorized in Excess of the Five Per Cent 


Limitation, 1933-34 


Expenditures in excess of 5% limitation 


Authorized by Total authorized 


Authorized by 
special school State Board of expenditures in 
Expenditure district Equalization excess of 5% 
elections limitation 
Per Per Per 
Amount cent Amount cent Amount cent 
1. Current mainte- 
nance expense $108,692 98 20.6 $85,426 49 3.3 $194,119 47 6.0 
2. Capital outlays: 
a. Normal re- 
pairs, replace- 
ments and new 
buildings ~_. 110,614 25 21.0 396,078 99 = 15.7 506,693 24 17.0 
b. Earthquake 
reconstruction 308,498 34 58.4 2,047,856 32 81.0 2,356,354 66 177.0 


Total__$527,805 57 100.0 $2,529,361 80 


100.0 $3,057,167 37 100.0 


It will be noted that the State Board of Equalization has author- 
ized increased school district expenditures amounting to $2,529,361.80. 
Of this total amount $85,426.49, or 3.3 per cent, was authorized for 
current maintenance expense including teachers’ salaries. Increased 
expenditures amounting to $396,078.99, or 15.7 per cent, were author- 
ized for normal repairs, replacements, and construction of new build- 
ings. The balance, amounting to $2,047,856.32, or eighty-one per cent, 
was authorized to be expended by school districts for the strengthening 
or reconstruction of buildings damaged by the recent earthquake. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT EXPENDITURE INCREASES AUTHORIZED 
BY SPECIAL ELECTIONS 


Table No. 2 also summarizes the results of special school district 
elections held to authorize expenditure increases in excess of the five 
per cent limit. It will be noted that such special elections have been 
held in 133 school districts, located in 26 counties. In 46 districts, 
or forty-eight per cent of the total number holding special elections, 
the voters unanimously favored school district expenditure increases. 
Only one special school district election held to authorize expenditure 
increases was defeated. There were 12,329 votes cast in these special 
school district elections. Of this total number, 10,470 were cast in 
favor of increases, while 1,859 opposed such increases. The total vote 
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cast was more than six to one in favor of school district expenditure 
increases beyond the five per cent limit. The amounts of expenditure 
increases in the several districts ranged from $66 in one district to 
$90,000 in another district. 

Table No. 2 indicates that the total amount authorized by special 
school district elections amounted to $527,805.57. Of this total amount, 
$108,692.98, or 20.6 per cent, was for current maintenance expense. 
School building repairs and replacements required $110,614.25, or 
twenty-one per cent of the total. The strengthening and reconstruction 
of school] buildings, required as a result of the recent earthquake and 
subsequent legislation requiring the reinforcement of buildings to 
withstand lateral stresses, took $308,498.34, or 58.4 per cent of the total. 

The total amount of school district expenditures authorized by 
special school district elections and the State Board of Equalization 
in excess of the five per cent limit, amounted to $3,057,167.37. Of this 
total, $194,119.47, or six per cent, was required for current mainte- 
nance expense. Seventeen per cent, or $560,693.24, was required for 
the normal repairs, replacements, and construction of new buildings. 
The remaining seventy-seven per cent, or $2,353,354.66, was required 
for the strengthening or reconstruction of school buildings damaged by 
earthquake shock. 


FIVE PER CENT LIMIT ON SCHOOL DISTRICT EXPENDITURES 
ALSO EFFECTIVE 1934-35 


The limitation on school district expenditure increases continues 
in effect during the year 1934-35. Section 20, of Article XI, of the 
State Constitution, provides as follows: 


‘‘The limitations imposed in this paragraph shall be 
effective until June 30, 1935, but the Legislature may impose 
thereafter the same limitations for such period or periods as 
it may determine.’’ 


Governing boards of school districts are therefore required to plan 
their expenditures for the year 1934-35 so as to comply with the 
limitation on expenditures cited above. 


RENEWED CONFIDENCE EXPRESSED AS NORMAL ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS RETURN 


The school year 1934-35 should mark the return of economic 
stability, so necessary for the normal operation of public schools.. 
Changes have been made in the state revenue system which effectively 
readjust tax burdens and tend to more nearly equalize responsibility 
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for the support of schools. As a result of these changes, a renewed 
spirit of confidence prevails in most of the sections of the state. 

Business and industry are once again launching new ventures, as 
well as enlarging and modernizing established industries. Our daily 
newspapers bring us reassuring evidences of the return of normal 
economic conditions. The outlook for the coming year is immeasurably 
better than the conditions which we faced one year ago. 

Once again our citizens find it possible to return to normal living 
conditions. Due principally to the effective leadership of the national 
administration, jobs have been made available, either in public or 
private employment, for a majority of those people who were depend- 
ent upon public charity last year. Families are once again returning 
to individual dwellings from the enforced cramped conditions of recent 
years. It is indeed a pleasure to record the passing of those dark 
days. With the promise of a reorganized economic system which recog- 
nizes human needs as paramount to all other needs, our future welfare 
is assured. 


CROWDED CONDITIONS IN OUR SCHOOLS MUST BE RELIEVED 


Public education, together with most other social agencies, has been 
required to inerease its services to children as well as to adults during 
a period when general economic conditions forced drastie curtailment 
in school district budgets. While it is true that the depression did not 
affect the operation of schools as soon as business and industry, it is 
likewise true that unless immediate attention is given to the needs of 
our schools, they will continue to operate under the enforced handi- 
caps of recent years. 

These conditions are well illustrated by the data presented in Table 
No. 3. If, during the year 1933-34, the publie schools could have 
reestablished the normal classroom teaching conditions which existed 
in the year 1931-32, 1,334 additional teachers would have been 
required in the elementary schools of the state, 2,317 additional teachers 
in the high schools of the state, and 199 additional teachers in the 
district junior colleges. In all levels of the school system a.total of 
3,850 additional teachers would have been necessary in 1933 to reestab- 
lish the normal classroom teaching conditions which existed during 
the vear 1931-32. 
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TABLE No. 3 


Number of Additional Teachers Needed in 1933 to Reestablish the 
Normal Classroom Teaching Conditions Which Existed in 1931 


Number 

of 
teachers 
Wlementary sclioolctoacliews. = ee ae ae . 1,334 
Highschool teseheree 2. en cee eee eee ae 2,317 
District: junior college: teachers. ..-.. . ee 199 
Total additional teachers needed, 19338__--- si eae aa Se A reg a 3,850 


The present crowded classroom conditions existing in our schools 
have been largely due to the fact that school boards have found it 
necessary to consolidate schools and classes in order to maintain schools 
without employing additional teachers. These consolidations have been 
made in spite of a constantly increasing number of pupils to be edu- 
eated. In many communities throughout the state, the number of 
teachers employed has been reduced due to enforced cuts in budgets. 
As a result, the teachers who are now employed are required to instruct 
materially larger classes than was necessary in 1931. 


TEACHERS SALARY COSTS LOWER THAN IN 1923-24 


During the past three years, reductions in teachers’ salaries have 
been effected almost universally throughout the state. As a result of 
these reductions, expenditures for teachers’ salaries per pupil in 
average daily attendance are today lower than during any of the past 
ten years. Table No. 4 presents the expenditures for teachers’ salaries 
per pupil in average daily attendance from 1923-24 to 1932-33. 


TABLE No. 4 


Expenditures for Teachers’ Salaries Per Pupil in Average Daily Attend- 
ance 1923-24 to 1932-33 


Elementary 


schools District 

(Including High junior 

Year kindergarten) schools colleges 
a ee ns a 20g =) re ee $60.87 $149.97 $229.84 
By SE ar ae ee eee 67.16 130.01 219.61 
Sa aes ee 70.33 131.75 216.32 
Bo. Rae Ree ee ee ere ee 72.38 135.98 194.87 
12). 7) een eee ener oe eee ees 71.08 130.73 180.90 
go ls) ee eee ene eee 72.39 132.63 164.45 
2) 3 ees %2.75 129.88 168.23 
RC 72.87 128.85 157.71 
Bs, | ke eee Decrees eee! vg By o| 123.80 136.46 
AN a 8 a here 60.41 105.87 109.56 
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It will be noted that in 1925-24 school district expenditures for ele- 
mentary school teachers’ salaries amounted to $60.87 for each pupil in 
average daily attendance, while in the year 1932-33 this cost had 
dropped to $60.41. In 1923-24 the total salaries paid high school 
teachers amounted to $149.97 for each pupil in average daily attendance. 
In 1932-33 only $105.87 was expended for high school teachers’ salaries 
for each pupil educated. The total salary paid district junior college 
teachers in 1923-24 amounted to $229.84 for each pupil in average 
daily attendance, while in 1932-33 district junior college teachers’ 
salaries had dropped to $109.56 per pupil in average daily attendance. 
Thus, to summarize, it will be seen from the data presented in Table 
No. 4 that school district expenditures for teachers’ salaries per pupil 
in average daily attendance were smaller during the year 1932-33 in all 
levels of the school system than corresponding teachers’ salary costs 
during any of the past ten vears. 


IN MANY DISTRICTS, REDUCTIONS IN TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
GIVE RISE TO EXCESSIVE BALANCES 


Approximately forty per cent of the elementary school districts 
in California did not levy taxes during the year 1933-34. These dis- 
tricts maintained their schools from the apportionments received from 
the State Elementary School Fund and from the State General Fund 
in lieu of county taxes. All moneys from the State Elementary School 
Fund are reserved by the Constitution exclusively for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries. Apportionments received from the State General 
Fund in lieu of county taxes are reserved exclusively for the payment 
of teachers’ salaries up to sixty per cent, while the remaining forty 
per cent may be used for other current maintenance expenses. 

During recent years, many elementary school districts in which 
schools were maintained without the levy of district taxes reduced the 
salaries of their teachers so drastically that the total amount paid 
for teachers’ salaries was considerably less than the amount received 
from the state exclusively for the payment of teachers’ salaries. As 
a consequence of these drastic cuts, large frozen balances were built 
up in teachers’ salary funds, which, under the Constitution, were 
carried forward from year to year unexpended. During the current 
year, several districts in which such drastic cuts were made have 
restored salaries paid teachers up to the total amount received from 
state school funds. 


a 
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EXCESSIVE BALANCES IN TEACHERS’ SALARY FUNDS MAY BE 
TRANSFERRED 


Elementary school districts in which excessive balances are main- 
tained in teachers’ salary funds may be subject to the loss of a portion 
of these excessive balances to county school funds as a result of action 
taken by county superintendents of schools in accordance with School 
Code section 4.162. This section of the School Code authorizes county 
superintendents of schools to transfer up to eighty per cent of any 
excessive or unnecessary surplus in any school fund of any elementary 
school district, except for funds raised by district taxation, to unappor- 
tioned county elementary school funds. This action may be taken by 
county superintendents of schools during the months of July and 
August of each school year. Governing boards of school districts 
should seriously consider this problem at the time of readjusting 
teachers’ salaries for the year 1934-35. 


OUR SCHOOLS MUST ATTRACT TEACHERS WITH SOCIAL 
VISION 


As we emerge from the depression, we may confidently expect 
the citizens of this state to insistently demand a new and constructive 
educational leadership from our schools. The road which leads to our 
national economic and social recovery must pass through our publie 
schools. The genius of the American people to reorient and redirect 
their course, must be sought in the classrooms of this land. 

We dare not trust our destiny to untrained and poorly qualified 
teachers. Our schools must attract men and women of social vision, 
who are keenly responsive to the requirements of their profession. 
Leadership in our schools can only be assured when society fully com- 
pensates our teachers for the important responsibilities which they 
are required to assume. Our national administration, under the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt, recognizes the need to maintain the pur- 
chasing power of our people during this period of recovery. Govern- 
ing boards of school districts should expect to adequately compensate 
the teachers from whom they demand the new educational leadership. 


The Secondary Principal’s New 
Responsibility’ 


In the long span of life of the American secondary school, adminis- 
trators have passed through two distinct periods, and they are now 
entering the third. In the earliest stage the administrator was first of 
all a teacher. His work was primarily teaching; incidentally he 
managed the minor affairs affecting the general routine of his school, 
and he was responsible for all clerical detail. In the main, however, 
he was a teacher among fellow teachers. As school enrollments grew, 
more and more of school management was transferred from lay com- 
mitteemen to the principal. Thus the principal’s duties became less 
directly related to teaching and more concerned with organization and 
management. 

During the last few decades, specialization in administration has 
inereased at a rapid pace. Problems of all sorts have increased by 
leaps and bounds. Every move to provide for enlarged enrollments ; 
to improve the methods and facilities of handling personnel, materials, 
and public relations; and to broaden the offering for the pupils has 
served to increase the responsibility of the principal and to draw him 
further away from his original status of principal-teacher. Of course, 
we still have many situations in which the status of the principal is 
virtually that of principal-teacher; and in many situations where size 
and problems are of such magnitude that they require for administra- 
tion not only the services of the principal but subordinate officers as 
well, we find some principals still making themselves responsible for 
definite classroom work, although such teaching activity, important 
as it is, may be most accurately described as incidental. 

At present we are entering the period in which the principal may 
be characterized as creator. The creative activities of the principal 
are now directed to the development of a school program more closely 
related to the needs of children and of the society in which they live. 
We can not with accuracy assume that creative activities belong only 
to this later period. Some activities of this nature have been carried 
on here and there continuously since the emergence of the position of 
principal. It is probable, however, that the primary creative energies 
of principals have been discharged in the fields of organization and 
administration. The literature in these fields indicates tremendous 


1From address delivered by Walter R. Hepner, Chief, Division of Secondary 
Education, California State Department of Education, March 26, 1934, at the Gen- 
eral Session of 1934 Conference of Secondary School Principals of California, held 


in Fresno. 
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development in this direction. So rapid has been the growth in enroll- 
ments, and so numerous have the concomitant problems of growth been, 
that nothing short of the genius that has been so remarkedly demon- 
strated by school administrators would have brought about the splendid 
development, operation, and support of today’s schools. 

Every new problem in finance, housing, management, and control 
has required the best that the administrator has been able to offer. 
The whole evolution of the program has resulted in surrounding the 
administrator with an infinite number of problems, and it has taken an 
almost superhuman effort for him to keep from being buried by the 
mountainous detail. Consequently, it is small wonder that most of 
our attempts to improve the educational provisions of the secondary 
school are strongly tinged with the administrative aspect. Demands 
for a richer offering have been met with a multiplication of the number 
of courses. For example, the problem presented by the increase in 
the range of pupil ability and interest was met by introducing numer- 
ous courses into the curriculum. Then came the need for guidance 
and for means to recognize individual differences, and an infinite 
variety of organization techniques were developed to meet these needs. 
Large enrollments required administrative arrangements for carrying 
each child through his day’s program. Also, school marking adapted 
to mass education grew apace. There was need for working out methods 
for transferring pupils from one school to another, and also to higher 
schools. Administration entered the scene, and administrative devices 
resulted. Because of the large numbers of children teachers were 
expected to handle each day and to pass or fail at the end of a term, 
teachers also were apparently forced to apply administrative standards 
and procedures. 

I do not wish to imply that efficient administration is not essential. 
Neither do I feel that it can be separated from mass education. I 
merely wish to emphasize the fact that administration has held the 
chief focus of our attention. It has consumed a tremendous amount of 
the energy and time of our leaders. The learning activities of children 
have thus been largely relegated to second place in the principal’s 
daily program. 

In these days of pause and critical self-analysis we are focusing 
our attention with renewed vigor upon what is happening to children 
in our schools. We are examining current curricula and methods, along 
with administrative organization and procedures. We are reconsider- 
ing the objectives of every phase of secondary education, and in doing 
sO we are using both science and philosophy to see the individual pupil 
better. Not only are we viewing him individually as learner and as 
potential citizen; we are also seeking a clearer perspective of the social 
world which surrounds him. We are endeavoring to discover the nature 
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of the democratic way of life. the trends of social living, and what 
school people ean do, both to make a better society, and to make people 
better able to live happily in such a society. 

It is in this task that the creative energies of the principal are now 
to be vigorously applied. The principal’s assignment in the new day 
is to serve as the leader of curriculum revision. His task is to over- 
come the inertia of traditional content and methods, to change the 
habits of workers within our school plants, and to bridge the gap 
between the school program and the life-preparation needs of children. 
In his new role he will serve as director of learning activities. Along 
with this emphasis he will still be required to carry the burden of 
administrator, and to apply his genius in the modification and develop- 
ment of organization and administration in order that the work in the 
fields of curriculum and learning may be made increasingly effective. 
The process of reorganizing the secondary school program begins, 
therefore, with the acceptance of this assignment by the principal 
and with his efforts to increase his preparation for the discharge of 
his added responsibilities. 

The principal approaches this task with a feeling of humility, and 
obstacles loom large. This feeling probably comes from his original 
training and from the administrative duties for which he has been 
responsible. Essentially, the administrator’s professional preparation 
has been confined largely to the memoriter aspects of learning. His 
success as a student has been measured by his apparent mastery of facts 
gleaned from lectures and reading. Small indeed has been the oppor- 
tunity of the prospective-administrator-in-training either to direct 
learning or to create materials for classroom use. Few of the courses 
which he has taken for credit, graduation, degrees, or certification 
have given him first-hand experience with the direction of learning. 
He has had to rely upon hearsay, reading, and the observation of his 
teachers for his comprehension of classroom learning situations. The 
test of his preparation has been largely his ability to get grades based 
upon the quality of his memory, and not upon his insights, powers, 
understandings, appreciations, and ability to create. The emphasis 
in his training has been upon his mastery of subject content, the very 
spectre which rises to thwart him in his later effort to direct the recon- 
struction of the educational program of his school. 

The prineipal’s humility and hesitancy come also from his con- 
scieusness of the enormity of his undertaking. So many fields of 
human experience are involved that it is apparent that he can not be 
expert in all of them. He probably finds in his teaching staff mem- 
bers who have received training similar to his—largely lacking exper- 
iences of a creative type. He finds many of them with long established 
habits of thinking and of carrying on their classroom activities. He 
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feels the full foree of tradition and of personal convictions held by 
influential members of his staff who have not seriously questioned the 
validity of their materials, methods, or objectives. He thus meets 
the natural resistance of those who feel secure in their present ways 
of doing things, and who do not wish to have their feeling of security 
undermined. 

The challenge to the principal therefore involves two aspects; first, 
to extend his own range of understanding of the world in which he 
lives, of the forces which have and are operating in it to affect human 
happiness and welfare, and second, to begin the discharge of his creative 
energies in small projects. He will work with his stronger, more 
creative, teachers first. Gains will be realized. In the process his 
own feeling of power will grow. Gradually his own confidence and 
ability will strengthen. This growth of his will naturally be accom- 
panied by a growth of his teachers. A well directed program of 
teacher improvement will eventuate, based both upon his eneourage- 
ment of the teachers whom he leads and upon the very fact that he 
personally gives the teacher specific help in the creative activities, in 
the new approaches, in the new methods, and in the new procedures 
that are involvel. 

It is probable that there are greater possibilities for improvement 
in teaching service in the most traditionally minded staff than we fully 
realize. Here is a point where ardent, sincere, and intelligent effort 
will be surprisingly well rewarded. It is our conviction that coopera- 
tive enterprises led by the principal in an effort to realign subject 
values, to deepen the understanding of the pupil in his relation to 
learning activities, and to test and restate educational objectives will 
bring rewards to teachers that are tangible, and which at the same time 
will result in the development of instrumentalities through which the 
educational program of the school will become more thoroughly vital- 
ized. Carefully planned, small steps and small successes at first will 
eventuate in a mighty force that will carry the whole staff forward 
in the principal’s plans for developing a functional curriculum. 


The Child Interprets the School to the Public 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elementary Educatiwn 


and Rural Schools 


The attitude of the children of a community toward their school 
is a fairly reliable index to the attitude of the community toward its 
educational program. The satisfied customer as the best advertising 
agency is recognized by business. The educator, planning the public 
relations program for a school system, must be alert to the fact that 
children constitute the school’s customers. The attitude they reflect 
in the homes of the community will color profoundly the atmosphere 
of enthusiastic publie support in which the school does its best work. 

The child who is well adjusted to the school program, who is 
interested and reasonably successful in his work, and who is making 
progress is a happy child. He is the school’s satisfied customer. On 
the other hand, the child who may have low academic ability, who may 
be the victim of a dry, sterile, formal curriculum; who feels himself a 
failure; who lives in the constant fear of the bugbear of non-promo- 
tion; is maladjusted and unhappy. He, too, is the school’s customer 
and reflects his discouragement and disillusionment in the home. 

What can the school system do to produce only satisfied customers ? 
How ean the superintendent modify procedures within the school to 
eliminate fear, failure, and maladjustment? Can _ he instruct his 
teachers to ‘‘Send the children home happy’’? What must the teacher 
do to make this contribution not only to the welfare of children but to 
the creation of favorable public attitudes? 

The answers to these questions may lie in the policies and pro- 
cedures of the school. Some of the idols of pedagogical worship must 
be disearded before the school can make its complete adjustment to 
the abilities and interests of each individual child. The false idols 
of artificial grade standards, competitive examinations and marking 
systems, inflexible courses of study, rigid grade organization, still exert 
their baleful influence and dominate procedure in a majority of school 
systems. Within these practices inhere feelings of failure and inferi- 
ority for the child, and attitudes of antagonism and opposition to the 
school on the part of his parents. 

The democratic point of view in education demands that the child 
will progress at his own normal rate; that the teacher will adjust 
instruction to the child’s individual needs and abilities so that he may 
aequire skills, practice precise thinking, and grow in power of appre- 
ciation to the greatest extent attainable for one of his capacity. 
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Undoubtedly, most educators would subscribe in theory to this 
democratic point of view. Too many, however, find it difficult to cast 
off the old pedagogic idols which antedate the mountain of evidence 
modern psychology has piled up concerning the extent, variety, and 
persistence of individual differences. 

The mental hygienists come forward with further evidence. They 
point out that anything which diminishes the child’s enjoyment in the 
activities of the school is a deterrent rather than an impetus to accept- 
able achievement. Afred Adler, in The Education of Children,' 
says: 

When a child is robbed of his faith in the future, the result is that he 
withdraws from reality and builds up a compensatory striving on the 
useless side of life. An educator’s most important task—one might almost 
say his holy duty—is to see to it that no child is discouraged at school, and 
that a child who enters school already discouraged regains his confidence 


in himself through his school and his teacher. No education is possible 
except with children who look hopefully and joyfully upon the future. 


Not only is the faith of the public, but the welfare of the child, 
involved in the slogan of the new school: Send the Children Home 
Happy. The educator must look critically on the type of organization 
in order to provide groups of socially adjusted children who are work- 
ing together on problems of intrinsic interest to the group. The pro- 
gressive school values the development of character and personality 
more than the acquisition of subject matter. Personality develops only 
when the individual has an opportunity to succeed at a significant task 
within his ability. Success in school work is the basis of proper person- 
ality adjustment. The adjusted child is a happy child and will reflect 
in the community the appreciation of the satisfied customer. 


1Alfred Adler. The Education of Children. New York: Greenberg Publishers, 
Inc., 1930., p. 84. 
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Teacher Load, Class Size, and Instructional 


Costs in Small California High Schools’ 


Two recently completed studies furnish interesting and valuable 
information concerning teacher load, class size, and instructional costs 
in small California high schools which should be available to school 
administrators. Both of these studies are analyses based primarily 
upon the October, 1932 reports rendered by high school principals to 
the State Department of Education. These studies are seminar reports 
submitted in partial satisfaction of the requirements for the Master 
of Arts degree at the University of California, and were conducted 
under the direction of Dr. L. H. Peterson. 


TEACHER LOAD AND UNIT COSTS 

Teacher Load and Unit Costs, by Harold R. Olson, presents data 
relative to certain factors constituting teacher load, and unit costs for 
teachers’ salaries, for high schools enrolling between 300 and 400 pupils 
as reported on October 17, 1932. For purposes of this study the schools 
were divided into two groups on the basis of length of class period; 
there being 15 schools with a period of 49 to 60 minutes, and 11 schools 
with a period of 40 to 45 minutes. Following is a brief summary of 
the more important findings. 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio 

The pupil-teacher ratio, computed by dividing the total school 
enrollment on October 17, 1932, by the total number of certificated 
employees, excluding the principal, was found to be 22.5 for long period 
schools, 22.6 for short period schools, and 22.6 for the total group. The 
range was from 16 to 32. 


Number of Classes 
The median number of classes taught by teachers was found to be 


as follows: 
a. In long period schools by teachers not assigned study hall or 


SIN I sig se ieosisw ie wh cgusnnetcelaow ancl eine alsiee 5,22 
b. In long period schools by teachers assigned study hall or 
IN I isc sssas iin a diaccecrie mpciin areal abana 5.92 
e. In short period schools by teachers not assigned study hall or 
aE Te ee 5.81 
d. In short period schools by teachers assigned study hall or 
I I i eisic sick serena intial chee remnniscinai 6.09 


1Summary by Dr. Ivan R. Waterman, Chief, Division of Textbooks and Publi- 
cations, State Department of Education. 
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The average number of classes taught by teachers of the several 
subjects ranges from 6.5 for mathematics teachers to 3.7 for agricul- 
ture teachers; both extremes occurring in the long period group of 
schools. 


Class Size 

The median size of class in long period schools was found to be 
23.3; in short period schools 21.7. The average class size in the several 
subject fields is shown in the following table: 


Average class size 


Long period Short period 

Subject field schools schools 
JUTE Se mp a Ne er aT 27.48 26.4 

DO a ea Te a rer 20.46 20.5 

NRCC CHa ss oo ees 25.09 ZZ 

Ne Se ae eee ieee eee eee 2, 23.08 22.22 
Meeinl) Nelenee.. = a eee _. 29.90 26.70 
FO) a ee ee ee nee ene 13.38 17.16 
Home: Making... 15.95 14.81 
Industrial Art... te 16.88 17.00 
CONBTIGNOION) =i 20.50 20.97 
Physical Education_______________-__-__ 37.35 35.16 
De ESI Ce RT ee ee OR ee 19.10 19.08 
RO ea oe ee Da eh te 19.74 16.57 


Pupil Contacts 


The number of pupil contacts of full-time teachers was found to 
range from over 260 to less than 39. The median number of pupil 
contacts per teacher was 122.4 in long period schools and 121.8 in short 
period schools. The average number of pupil contacts per teacher 
varied widely among schools, ranging from 80 to 155. Physical educa- 
tion teachers with no extra duties in short period schools had the high- 
est number of pupil contacts, an average of 226; agriculture teachers 
with no extra duties and home economies teachers with extra duties in 
short period schools had the fewest pupil contacts, an average of 50. 


Fields of Work 

Between 25 and 30 per cent of all teachers were found to teach 
in more than one field. Approximately one-half of the teachers were 
assigned some study hall or administrative duties. 


Class Costs 

The average cost per class for teachers’ salaries was found to be 
$405.33 in long period schools and $366.00 in short period schools for 
the year 1932-33, based on the annual salaries reported in the October, 
1932 reports of high school principals. The average ‘‘instructional’’ 
cost per class (computed on basis of deducting part of teachers’ 
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salaries chargeable to study hall and administrative duties) was $395.68 
in long period schools and $358.77 in short period schools. 

The average cost per class for teachers’ salaries was found to vary 
widely among the different subject fields and subjects, ranging from 
$467.45 for agriculture to $261.93 for languages in the long period 
group; and from $646.62 for agriculture to $256.70 for music in the 
short period group. The coefficient of correlation between average 
costs per class in the several subject fields for teachers’ salaries in the 
two groups of schools was found by the rank order method to be 
.743 + .095. 

When separate subjects rather than subject fields were considered, 
class costs for teachers’ salaries were found to be far more variable, 
ranging from $1,215.68 for machine shop to $285.25 for miscellaneous 
history in the long period group, and from $900 for agriculture to 
$202.70 for German I and II in the short period group. 


Pupil Costs 

The average cost per pupil for teachers’ salaries was found to be 
$102.10 in long period schools and $93.54 in short period schools. The 
average ‘‘instructional’’ (defined as before) cost per pupil was $90.54 
in long period schools and $91.95 in short period schools. Per pupil 
cost for teachers’ salaries varied widely from subject to subject, 
ranging from $94.97 for machine shop to $7.80 with a median of 
$18.26 in the long period schools, and from $81.00 for auto mechanics 
to $8.07 for German with a median of $17.50 in the short period schools. 
The coefficient of correlation between average per pupil costs in the 
several subject fields in the two groups of schools was found by the 
rank order method to be .98 + .086. 


Recommendations 
The author recommends: 

1. That if it is necessary to increase the teaching load, administrators 
should do so by increasing the size of classes, rather than the num- 
ber of classes. 

2. When making assignment of classes to teachers, administrators 
should take into consideration extra duties such as care of study hall 
or administrative duty. 


3. There is need for study on the part of administrators for the pur- 
pose of equalizing the load between teachers. 


4, Each administrator should study his own school to determine the 
cost per class and the cost per pupil of every class offered in his 
school. 
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SUBJECT OFFERINGS, CLASS SIZE, AND TEACHER LOAD 


Class Size and Teacher Load in Selected California High Schools, 
by Stanley Sessions, is a study of subject offerings, class size, and 
teacher load in California high schools which during 1932-1933 had an 
average daily attendance of between 200 and 399. The schools were 
divided into two groups for comparative purposes; 26 schools with 
200-299 average daily attendance, and 25 schools with 300-399 average 
daily attendance. Following is a brief summary of the more important 


findings : 


Subject Offerings 

Of the 52 subjects or subject fields offered, 24 subjects were offered 
by a larger percentage of schools in the 300-399 average daily attend- 
ance group than in the 200-299 average daily attendance group. Nine 
subjects were offered by an equal percentage of schools in both groups. 
The author estimates that the average high school of 200-399 average 
daily attendance has a subject offering about one-half as great as the 
typical California city high school. 


Class Size 


The average class size in each of the 52 subjects or subject fields 
was computed on the basis of enrollment reported on October 17, 1932. 
A range of average class size from 33.6 in girls’ physical education to 
6.3 in Latin III was found. The average enrollment in all classes 
was 22.5. A wide variability in class size was found within the several 
subjects and subject fields. On the whole, the class size in elective 
subjects was more variable than in required subjects. The variability 
of class size in trigonometry and solid geometry was four times as 
great as in algebra. 


Length of Period 


The length of class period was found to vary between 40 and 60 
minutes in length with several schools in each size group employing 
nearly every possible period length between these two extremes. The 
average length of period in schools of 200 to 299 average daily attend- 
ance was 49.1 minutes; in schools of 300-399 average daily attendance, 
47.8 minutes. 
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Study Hall Enrollments 


Enrollments in study halls were found to be materially larger in 
schools with a period over 45 minutes in length. Average study hall 
enrollments were found to be as follows: 


In schools with 40-45 minute periods 


SP Ri ccateiieacccnnnle decedent eeaindeeaameanienis 46.6 

EE LIS ONS APTS EE EE eT 65.1 
In schools with periods of 45 or more minutes 

a ooo 5 a ie ea sche ca am oC 25.6 

I I ine aerial ce whi did aha anatase ecaibenia 47.9 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio 

Pupil-teacher ratio was computed by dividing the average daily 
attendance by the number of full and partial time teachers employed. 
The average pupil-teacher ratio in schools of 200-299 average daily 
attendance was found to be 21.4; in schools of 300-399 average daily 
attendance, 19.8. In two schools the pupil-teacher ratio was as low as 
12-14; in one school, as high as 36-38. 


Pupil Clock-Hour Load 

This study makes use of pupil eclock-hours as the best single 
measure of teacher load. It was found that the average load of teachers 
in the several subject fields varied widely; ranging from 673 pupil 
elock hours per week for physical education teachers to 368 pupil clock 
hours per week for agriculture teachers. In the computation of these 
loads, each period of study hall or library duty was counted as 54 
pupil clock hours, since it was found that on the average, the instruc- 
tional loads of teachers assigned these duties were lighter by this 
amount for each such period. The average loads of teachers in the 
several subject fields were as follows: 


Pupil 

Number of clock-hours 

Subject field teachers per week 
Physiealmdncation = 2 2b ee 76 673 
SEC | Sere |G ie ae rn Pr el ee 51 632 
ED Se Ee ae eT ee EP ON ISON er oe 101 562 
RR OCTIRINCE oe oe ei 41 542 
) CETSEE Ot Ie EA eee Rn Peete ee ea REY Oe Occ eee eee th 44 532 
ee Ne Oe TOE eT 71 531 
TAG et eer er ee eR ee, RN e o aee 59 480 
ES OOOL ON AP A AO A RE 37 488 
1A Oe ee eee ee ee ee owe Coen 22 465 
ON ie cic cencl anid iais cnn ieatuantebibanbsie’ 50 410 
CU SSERVES) Fgh Set | cr eg Se ee Pe oe 46 376 
aa ad ain aarti 19 368 


| DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS | 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
VreRLING Kersey, Superintendent 


TENURE 


The State Council of Education of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation met for its regular semi-annual meeting in San Francisco on 
April 14, 1934, at the Palace Hotel. The Board of Directors of the 
California School Trustees Association were also present by invitation 
of the California Teachers Association. The Committee on Tenure of 
Professional Personnel, which was appointed by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and which has been studying the tenure problem 
for several months, also met on the same date at the Palace Hotel. 

The State Council of Education of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, after a full discussion of the problems which had arisen in 
connection with the administration of the present tenure law in which 
representatives of the Trustees Association and the State Tenure Com- 
mission participated by invitation, voted almost unanimously in favor 
of amending the tenure law, the modifications accepted being substan- 
tially similar to those which the Committee on Tenure and Professional 
Personnel had previously agreed upon. The representatives of the 
California School Trustees Association indicated that the modifications 
proposed by the California Teachers Association would be acceptable to 
the Trustees Association. 

The Committee on Tenure of Professional Personnel will continue 
as an active committee for the purposes of studying certain problems 
closely related to tenure and of assisting in the preparation of legis- 
lation to embody in the law the modifications of the tenure law which 
have been accepted by the California Teachers Association and the 
California School Trustees Association. 


Division of Research and Statistics 


Water E. Morcan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and Chief of Division of Research and Stattstics 
SCHOOL DISTRICT BUDGETS FOR 1934-1935 


The following suggestions are offered for the advice of governing 
boards and administrative officials of school districts and county super- 
intendents of schools, relative to the preparation of school district 
budgets for the school year 1934-1935. 
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Budget Should Include All Anticipated Income and 
All Proposed Expenditures 

The procedure involved in the preparation of the district budget 
requires that all estimated income and all proposed expenditures of the 
district for the period covered by the budget shall be ineluded in the 
budget. Estimates of income should be as exact as possible, partic- 
ularly in districts requiring a district tax. Overestimates of income 
from state apportionments, or from any other sources other than dis- 
trict taxes, will automatically reduce district tax levies correspondingly 
and thereby reduce the total district receipts. Likewise, underestimates 
of income from state apportionments or other sources will result in an 
enforced increase in district taxes, thus actually providing more total 
income than required. 

Omission from the budget of expenditures actually intended to be 
made will require a corresponding reduction in income, with the result 
that the district will be unable to finance the full program of expend- 
itures. 


Reapportionment of Unnecessary Balances in Elementary 
School District Funds 

It should be borne in mind that the provisions of School Code 
section 4.162 require the county superintendent of schools during July 
or August of each year to transfer to the unapportioned county ele- 
mentary school fund 80 per cent of any unnecessary balance in the 
funds of elementary school districts not derived from district taxes. 
Thus, any surplus shown in the salary fund of an elementary school 
district and any surplus shown in the general fund of an elementary 
school district, unless derived from district taxes, which is not needed 
to meet the expenses charged in the budget against such funds will 
come under the provisions of this section of the School Code, 80 per 
cent of such unnecessary balances being apportioned during July or 
August by the county superintendent of schools to the unapportioned 
county elementary school fund. 


Limitations on District Tax Receipts 

School Code sections 4.378-9 prohibit the apportionment to any 
school district of any amounts from district taxes not needed to com- 
plete the total budget of the school district when added to income 
derived from other sources than district taxes. Any surplus of district 
tax receipts not needed to complete the budgeted income of the district 
is required to be placed in a reserve fund to the eredit of the district 
and may be expended only on approval of the county superintendent of 
schools following the filing of a written request by the governing board 
of the school district for a transfer from the reserve fund to the school 
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district funds. An under-estimate of income from other sources than 
district taxes, resulting in an excess district tax levy would therefore 
produce funds which could not be used except with the approval of 
the county superintendent of schools. 


Repayments to State under Greene Bill 


Moneys budgeted to be paid to the State Board of Publie Building 
Reconstruction as interest and repayment on loans made under the 
Greene Bill should be included as a special charge in item —89__ under 
section I, B of the budget. 


Effects of Five Per Cent Limitation on Expenditure Increases. 


Unless prior exemption from, the 5 per cent limitation on annual 
expenditure increases is secured by a school district from the State 
Board of Equalization or by district election, the total amount which 
may be budgeted to be expended within the fiscal period July 1, 1934- 
July 30, 1935, including amounts which may be expended after June 30, 
1935, on account of bills contracted and payable on or before June 
30, 1935, should be computed as follows: 


1. In districts the expenditures of which were less in 1933-1934 
than in 1932-1933, the maximum expenditures for 1934-1935 may be 
taken as either one of the following: 

a. Actual district expenditures, 1933-1934, plus 5 per cent. 
b. Actual expenditures, 1932-1933. 


2. In districts in which expenditures for 1933-1934 were equal to 
or greater than those of 1932-1933, the maximum expenditures for 
1934-1935 should be calculated as follows: 


a. If expenditures for 1933-1934 were not more than 5 per 
cent in excess of those of 1932-1933, the maximum expenditure 
legally permitted to be budgeted is 5 per cent in addition to actual 
expenditures of 1933-1934. 

b. In districts the expenditures of which during 1933-1934 
were more than 5 per cent in excess of those of 1932-1933, the 
maximum expenditure legally permitted for 1934-1935 is 5 per 
cent in addition to the total expenditures of 1933-1934, exclusive 
of the amounts by which expenditures for 1933-1934 exceed those 
for 1932-1933 by more than 5 per cent. 


In all cases where a school district proposes to expend during 
1934-1935 amounts in excess of the 5 per cent limitation on annual 
increases, prior exemption should be secured in writing from the State 
Board of Equalization or an election should be held to authorize the 
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proposed increase. School district budgets which so propose expend- 
itures in excess of the amounts legally permitted to be expended will 
be arbitrarily reduced by county boards of supervisors and district tax 
rates will similarly be reduced so as to keep revenues of the district 
within the maximum expenditures permitted by law. 

The limitations indicated above apply to the item of the school dis- 
trict budget forms classified as ‘‘B. Total Proposed Expenditures.’’ 
This item represents the expenditures proposed to be incurred during 
the school year 1934-1935 and to be paid or payable on or before June 
30, 1935. Outstanding obligations of the prior year (1933-1934) pro- 
posed to be paid during 1934-1935 should be entered in item II 
‘‘Outstanding Obligations, July 1, 1934.’’ Amounts so entered are 
eharged as part of the expenditures of the district for 1933-1934 and 
become part of the base from which legally permitted expenditures of 
1934-1935 are calculated. 


Reserve Funds 


In item III of the budget form ‘‘ Reserve for Disbursements prior 
to receipts after June 30, 1935,’’ entry should be made for each district 
sufficient to carry the actual expenditures of the district during the 
months of July, August, and September, 1935. It should be borne in 
mind that the district will receive no income during these months prior 
to the payment of the first installment of the state apportionments 
which probably will be made toward the close of September, 1935. 
Unless a reserve is provided for in the school district budget it is prob- 
able that no balance will be available in district funds from which to 
meet the obligations of these first three months of the succeeding school 
year. Avoidance of the necessity for payment of interest on registered 
warrants prompts school officials to budget an adequate amount for such 


a reserve. 


Kindergarten Support 

Elementary school district budgets are required to carry both 
anticipated income and proposed expenditures for kindergartens as 
well as for elementary schools. Kindergarten support must be derived 
entirely from district taxes or from other sources than moneys provided 


by the state. 


Exemptions from Five Per Cent Limitation on Expenditure Increases 


During the past school year the emergency created by the late 
enactment of legislation putting into effect the revised method of 
financing the public schools (the Riley-Stewart Tax Plan) resulted in 


1 Political Code section 3714b. 
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very liberal construction of those enactments relating to the 5 per cent 
limitation on annual school district expenditures increase. During 
the school year 1934-1935, however, it is to be anticipated that the 
provisions of these enactments will be more strictly construed. School 
officials are therefore advised to proceed in strict accordance with the 
provisions of Political Code section 3714b in making applications to the 
State Board of Equalization for permission to exceed the 5 per cent 
limitation imposed on annual school district expenditure increases. 
Applications should be filed with the State Board of Equalization as 
soon as possible. The final date upon which such applications may be 
received is August 2, 1934. Inasmuch as the State Board of Equal- 
ization is required to take action on each request within twenty days 
after the filing of the application, it is advisable to have applications 
filed early so as to permit action thereon in time for such action to be 
reflected in the budget of the school district, which must be filed in 
final form with the county superintendent of schools not later than 
August 10. 

It is clear from the provisions of Political Code section 3714b that 
action to authorize a school district to exceed the 5 per cent limitation 
on expenditure increases must be taken before the time of levying 
school district taxes. The board of supervisors is granted the power 
and duty to reduce the proposed expenditures of a school district by 
such amount as is necessary to keep the expenditures within legal limits 
unless the district has the written permission of the State Board of 
Equalization or has been authorized by a two-thirds vote of its electors 
to exceed the legal 5 per cent limitation. For this reason all elections 
planned to be held to authorize the district to exceed the 5 per cent 
limitation should be held sufficiently early to permit revision of the 
school district budget following the election. 


Division of Textbooks and Publications 
IvaAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Pertinent Facts about California Public Schools 


The California State Department of Education has prepared and published 
a twenty-nine page pamphlet under the above title. It attempts to present in 
concise form answers to some of the questions most frequently asked concerning 
California public schools. The following list of topics included indicates the scope 
of the content: 

Foreword; educational rights of children; kindergarten education; elementary 
education ; secondary education ; adult education ; financing California public schools ; 
administration of school budgets; course of study; State Curriculum Commission ; 
textbooks; health and physical education; the education of exceptional children; 
pupil transportation; teacher training; tenure of teachers; standards for school- 
housing; vocational education; vocational rehabilitation; State Superintendent of 
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Public Instruction; State Board of Education; State Department of Education; 
statistical summary, 1932-1933. 

The material and manner of presentation were designed to present to the general 
publie essential information which every citizen should have concerning the educa- 


tional program in California. 
Copies of this pamphlet are being sent to superintendents of schools, directors, 


supervisors, and principals. A copy will be sent to any citizen upon request. 
School officials may obtain a limited number for local distribution upon request to 
the Division of Textbooks and Publications. 


California Journal of Elementary Education, Volume Il, Number 4, 
May, 1934. 


Program of Educational Activities for Emergency Camps and Shelters 
in California. Department of Education Bulletin No. 5, March 


1, 1934. 


A wide field of educational service is presented with the establishment of 
CCC camps, and camps and shelters of the transient service in California and of 
the forestry labor camps. This bulletin presents material concerning the several 
types of camps provided under the federal emergency service and contains sugges- 
tions as to types of educational programs and educational procedures which may be 
used to advantage in extending educational advantages to the men in these camps. 
The bulletin was prepared by H. D. Hicker, Chief of the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the State Department of Education. 


Objectives for Parent Education in California. Department of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 6, Mareh 15, 1934. 


This bulletin discusses the State Department of Education program for parent 
education classes and deals at length with the various objectives of this type of 
educational service. Suggestions for keeping records of child growth and develop- 
ment, and helpful bibliograptical materials are included. The materials were pre- 
pared by Dr. Gertrude Laws of the Bureau of Parent Education of the State Depart- 


ment of Education. 


Suggestions for Preparing Courses of Study in Shorthand. Department 
of Education Bulletin No. 7, April 1, 1934. 


The materials of this bulletin were prepared by a committee of representative 
shorthand teachers from various sections of the state under the direction of 
Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief of the Bureau of Business Education of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. It deals with purposes and desired outcomes of shorthand 
instruction and suggests methods and teaching procedures that may be used in 
teaching this subject. 


Division of Secondary Education 
WALTER R. HEPNER, Chief 
A PROJECT IN SECONDARY SCHOOL INTERPRETATION 


Three centuries of progress in secondary school education will be 
celebrated by high schools throughout the United States during 1935, 
in commemoration of the founding in 1635 of the first school of 
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secondary grade in this country, for it was in that year that the Boston 
Latin School was established, one year before the founding of Harvard. 

For the past four years a committee appointed by the Department 
of Secondary School Principals of the National Education Association 
has been planning a celebration of this event and all high schools will 
be urged to participate by presenting to local communities through 
various devices of pageants, plays, exhibits, and public assemblies a 
graphic portrayal of the contribution of the high schools to Ameri- 
ean life. 

The publicity committee, with the cooperation of the various other 
committees, will issue for free distribution to high schools in the fall a 
booklet of suggestions on methods and devices for celebrating this three 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the American high school. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW | 


Appellate Court Decisions 


Right to Tenure 


When, in the Los Angeles City High School District, a permanent 
employee resigned in 1923 and returned to the service of the district 
in 1924 and thereafter served in the district as a probationary teacher 
and as a substitute teacher but without at any time rendering service 
as a probationary teacher for the number of complete consecutive 
school years required by Political Code section 1609 and School Code 
section 5.500 to give her the status of a permanent employee of the 
district, the employee had the status of a probationary employee only 
und could, therefore, be dismissed from the service of the district 
without a hearing, the employee having last served the district as a 
probationary employee. 

(Montgomery vs. Board of Education of Los Angeles City etc. 
etal., T7 C. A.D. 109, ... Pae. (3d) ~.-.) 


Angeles City etc. et al., 77 A. D. 109, --- Pae. (2d) ---. 


Tenure in Two Districts under Same Board 


When a permanent employee of the Long Beach City (Elementary) 
School District accepted employment as a teacher in the Long Beach 
City High School District, both districts being governed by the same 
board of education, the employee thereby lost his tenure rights in the 
Long Beach City School District and became a probationary employee 
of the Long Beach City High School District. Nor may service ren- 
dered in the Long Beach City School District be added to service 
rendered in the Long Beach City High School District for the purpose 
of compelling classification as a permanent employee of the Long Beach 
City High School District. 

The right of a public school teacher to classification as a perma- 
nent employee is derived from a statute (School Code sections 5.500 
et seq.) and is limited by the terms of the statute, one limitation being 
that the classification refers solely to the employing school district. 
The Long Beach City School District and the Long Beach City High 
School District are by sections 5 and 6 of Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion and by the statutes relating to the incorporation and organization 
of school districts, separate and distinct entities not withstanding the 
provisions of the Long Beach City charter. 

(McKee vs. Edgar et al.; Foreman vs. Edgar et al.; 76 C. A. D. 
$76, ... Pac. (Zad) ~...) 
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Attorney General’s Opinions 
Application of Chapter 59, Statutes 1933 (Field Bill) 


Chapter 59, Statutes of 1933 (Field Bill) was not intended by the 
legislature to apply to buildings constructed by a school district for 
the purpose of, and used solely for, housing buses and mechanical 
equipment owned by the school district, and where such buildings do 
not provide facilities for either stuclents or teachers. (A. G. O. 9217, 
March 17, 1934.) 


Application of Section 20, Article XI, of Constitution to School District 
Bonds 


It is not necessary, in order to expend the receipts of the sale of 
school district bonds, to hold an election under section 20 of Article 
XI of the Constitution even though the expenditure of such funds 
would cause the expenditures of the district during the school year to 
exceed those of the preceding school year by more than five per cent. 
(A. G. O. 9244, March 28, 1934.) 


Attainment of Tenure 


Under the tenure law, the mere reemployment of a teacher by 
the governing board of the district for a fourth year which is non- 
consecutive and which follows a year of unemployment or employment 
elsewhere, which in turn followed the dismissal in good faith of the 
teacher from the service of the district after serving therein for three 
complete consecutive school years, would not entitle the teacher con- 
cerned to classification as a permanent employee of the district. (A. 
G. O. 9283, April 17, 1934.) 


Employment of Reporter by County Board of Education Under School 
Code Section 5.382 

Where under School Code section 5.382 the State Board of Edu- 
cation refers charges filed with it against a teacher to a county board 
of education for hearing, and the county board of education on its own 
initiative employs a reporter for the purpose of having a transcript 
of the hearing, the claim of the reporter is a proper charge against 
the funds appropriated for the support of the county board of edu- 
cation. (A. G. O. 9230, April 6, 1934.) 


Employment of District Superintendents © 


There is nothing in School Code sections 2.90, 5.400, 5.410, 5.530, 
or 5.731 which prohibits the employment by the governing board of a 
high school district of a single individual as both principal of a high 
school of the district and as district superintendent of schools. Both 
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employments should be entered into on or after the first meeting of the 
governing board of the district as reorganized on the first day of May, 
in order that there may be no question of the validity of both employ- 
ments. (A. G. O. 9262, April 10, 1934.) 


Penalty for Non-compliance with Chapter 59, Statutes 1933 (Field Bill) 


Where the authorities of a school district violate the provisions 
of Chapter 59, Statutes of 1933 (Field Bill) the penalties for such 
violation are set forth in the act in question and the school district can 
not be penalized by the withholding of funds to which, under our 
Constitution and School Code, the district is entitled. (A. G. O. 9227, 
March 23, 1934.) 


Teachers College Non-resident Tuition Fee 


The appointment of a resident of California by a competent court 
of California as the guardian of a minor whose parent is a non-resident 
or whose parents are non-residents of California does not make such 
minor a resident of California so as to exempt him from the payment 
of the teachers college non-resident tuition fee prescribed by School 
Code section 5.63. 

The emancipation of a minor by his parents who are non-residents 
of California does not confer upon the minor the right to establish 
a residence distinet from that of his parents so as to permit him exemp- 
tion from the payment of the teachers college non-resident tuition 
fee prescribed by School Code section 5.63. (Letter: Attorney General 
to Vierling Kersey, March 27; 1934.) 


Traveling Expenses of School District Employees 


Under School Code section 5.532, if the governing board of a 
school district directs an employee of the district to attend a conven- 
tion or conference, including a convention of the Future Farmers of 
America, it is the duty of the board to pay the actual and necessary 
traveling expenses of the employee and it is the duty of the county 
auditor to approve a warrant drawn in payment thereof. (A. G. O. 
9236, March 27, 1934.) 


Wages under CRA Codes of Trainees of Bureau of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation 

The authorities in charge of the administration of CRA codes 

of fair competition may exempt from the minimum wage provision of 

such codes those substandard workers who are trainees of the Bureau 

of Voeational Rehabilitation in the Department of Education pursuant 

to sections 3.510—-3.516, inclusive, of the School Code. (A. G. O. 9209, 


March 21, 1934.) 
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Legal Notices 


State Tax on School Annuals and Periodicals 


The State Board of Equalization has just issued the following 
ruling : 
Elementary and high school student bodies are consumers of annuals 
and other publications prepared for them and the tax applies to the 


charges made by printers, photographers, engravers, mimeographers, etc., 
for the preparation of such annuals or other publications. 


The above quoted ruling reverses the ruling heretofore issued by 
the State Board of Equalization requiring student bodies and other 
student organizations publishing and selling annuals and/or periodicals 
to secure a license as a retailer and to remit to the State Board of 
Equalization the tax required by the Retail Sales Tax Act of 1933. 

Under the ruling now in effect, the student body or other student 
organization publishing and selling annuals and/or publications need 
not secure a license to act as a retailer nor will it be required to remit 
to the State Board of Equalization any tax imposed by the Retail Sales 
Tax Act of 1933. However, parties selling materials to such student 
body or student organization for use in connection with its publication 
will be required to remit to the State Board of Equalization the tax on 
the sale of such materials required by the Retail Sales Tax Act of 1933. 
Presumably this tax will be passed on to the student body or other 
student organization. 


Oil and Gasoline Contracts 


On March 29, 1934, the Administrator of the Petroleum Industry 
Code promulgated an exception to Rule 3 of Article V of that Code 
permitting sellers of petroleum products to certain governmental agen- 
cies, including school districts, to enter into contracts containing a top 
price provision with said agencies for a period of not to exceed three 
months. Previously, the maximum term of a contract for the sale of 
petroleum products containing a top price provision was one month. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH SCHOOLS MAY HOLD 
MEMBERSHIP 


The California State Board of Education, at its meeting April 5, 
1934, has designated the following organizations in which school dis- 
tricts may acquire membership and pay for them with the district 
funds, pursuant to the provisions of School Code section 2.1520. This 
list is effective until July 1, 1935. 


California School Trustees Association 

Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars 
California Society of Secondary Education 

National Edueation Association 

American Association of Junior Colleges 

Southern California Junior College Association 

National Association of Public School Business Officials 
Public School Business Officials Association of California 


1934 SUMMER SESSIONS OF CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 

The California state teachers colleges will maintain summer sessions 
as follows: 

State Teachers College of Chico—at Mount Shasta, June 25- 
August 3. 

State Teachers College of Fresno—Sierra Summer Session at Hun- 
tington Lake, June 25-August 3. 

Humboldt State Teachers College—at Arcata, June 25—-August 3. 

State Teachers College of San Diego—at San Diego: 


Term I—June 25-August 3. 
Term II]—August 6—August 25. 


State Teachers College of San Francisco—at San Francisco, June 
25-August 3. 

State Teachers College of San Jose—at San Jose, June 25- 
August 3. 

State Teachers College of Santa Barbara—at Santa Barbara, 
June 25-August 3. 

Staff members of the State Department of Education are this year 
being assigned to the various state teachers college summer sessions, 
as follows: 
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State Teachers College of Chico: 
Miss Helen Heffernan, July 16—August 4. 
Mrs. Gladys Potter, June 25—July 14. 


State Teachers College of Fresno: 


Mrs. Lillian B. Hill, July 16—August 4. 
Mrs. Irene T. Heineman, June 25-July 14. 


State Teachers College of San Francisco: 


Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford, June 25—-August 4. 
Dr. J. A. Burkman, July 16—August 4. 


State Teachers College of Santa Barbara: 
N. P. Neilson, June 25—July 7. 


Further information concerning these sessions may be secured 
by writing the respective colleges for catalogs. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 
Education at the Crossroads 


The Education at the Crossroads program given every Saturday 
evening at 7:00 p.m., PST, over station KPO, under the auspices of the 
California State Department of Education, continues with the fol- 
lowing broadcasts: 


May 5—C. F. Muncy, Assistant Chief, Division of Research and Statistics, 
State Department of Education, The Outlook for Education in the 
Public Schools of California. 

May 12—Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, Some 
Educational Traffic Signs. 

May 19—Stockton High School Troubadors, Musical Program, Frank Thornton 
Smith, Director. 

May 26—Musical Program, Acappella Choir, Sacramento Junior College, Miss 
Ivine Shields, Director. 


June 2—John Titsworth, Secretary, Pacific Section Camp Directors of America, 
The Place of Camping in the Training for Citizenship. 


June 9 —Edwin C. ‘Browne, Principal, El Dorado County High School, Social 
versus Material Progress. 


The New World 


The California Teachers Association in cooperation with the 
National Broadeasting Company will inaugurate, beginning May 7, 
1934, a weekly broadcast over the Pacific Coast network in which school 
problems will be discussed. 

The programs will be given every Monday morning from 10:00 
to 10:30 a.m. Musie will be furnished by the Stringwood Ensemble 
and short talks will be given on such subjects as art, music, recreation 
education, and how various subjects are taught in the public schools. 
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Outstanding educators in California will participate in the broadcast. 
School officials are requested to watch the newspapers for announce- 
ments and give such publicity as may be possible to this series of 


broadeasts. 


All Year School Plan 

George W. McDill, President of the Los Angeles Board of Eduea- 
tion, has been giving a series of radio talks on the proposed all year 
school plans. These talks are released over station KECA, Monday 


evenings, at 6:00 p.m. 


Our American Schools 

The National Education Association is continuing the radio broad- 
easts on Our American Schools. This series of programs comes over 
the N.B.C. network every Sunday afternoon from 3:30 to 4:00 p.m. 
Outstanding educators and laymen have taken part on this program. 
It is urged that school administrators give such publicity to this pro- 
gram as is possible. 


News Broadcast 

Luther Meyer of the San Francisco Call-Bulletin continues his 
interesting news broadeasts for school children. These broadcasts are 
given every morning except Saturdays and Sundays at 9:50 a.m., over 
station KPO. Many schools in Northern California are using these 
broadeasts in connection with their social science courses. 


University of California Program 

The University of California is continuing its series of broadcasts 
which are given over KPO, KECA, and KFSD, every afternoon except 
Saturday and Sunday at 3:45 p.m. 


Stanford University Program 

The Stanford University is continuing its weekly broadeast which 
is released over station KPO every Monday evening at 7:45 p.m. Some 
outstanding talks have been given on this program since its inaugu- 
ration. 


Mindways: Stories of Human Behavior 

The California Congress of Parents and Teachers is giving a con- 
structive series of broadeasts every Friday at 5:00 p.m., over stations 
KGO, KFSD, KGHL, KEX, and KHQ. Teachers may profit by 
listening to these broadeasts as they are actual cases taken from records 
of behavior cases, 
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PROGRAM OF THE CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 


An example of the integration of manipulative skills and scientific 
knowledge, carried on under almost ideal conditions, is seen in the 
method of agricultural instruction at the California Polytechnic School 
at San Luis Obispo. 

In this state vocational institution, the student of agriculture 
actually lives his training. He carries through his classroom training 
by projects in specialized fields which embody not only management 
practice but actual ownership and complete financial responsibility 
as well. 

An example of the project facilities is seen in the new swine unit. 
Twelve double farrowing and fattening houses, each with individual 
yards and equipment and each suitable for one or two student projects, 
have recently been put to use. 

The fourteen hundred acre farm, now being developed with units 
of proper size for individual student enterprises, is an average Cali- 
fornia holding. 

The agriculture division offers ten specialized courses. Three fields 
of instruction are open in the meat animals department, including 
production and management practices in swine, beef, and sheep enter- 
prises. Courses in the dairy department include production and man- 
agement, and dairy manufacturing. In the horticulture department, 
students may specialize in truck crops, fruit crops, or landscaping and 
greenhouse practice. The work in the poultry department includes 
commercial plant operation, and laying and brooding practices. 

Courses are open to any student who has completed high school, or 
who is seventeen years of age or older and has had a considerable amount 
of farm training. About 90 per cent of the present enrollment are 
high school graduates, and the level of training is adjusted to the 
pupils. 

Students who have completed four years of high school vocational 
agriculture instruction prior to entering the California Polytechnic 
School should complete the minimum course in any one field in two 
years. Students with less instructional or practical background will 
require more time to complete one course. Those desiring to specialize in 
more than one field of instruction, must spent additional time at the 
school. 

Physical equipment includes modern dormitories, dining hall, and 
classroom buildings, with the school farm buildings, flocks, herds, and 
crop enterprises as laboratory facilities. The project method of 
instruction is followed, with each student carrying on a commercial 
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farm enterprise of his own; buying, raising, and marketing his prod- 
uct; and earrying all the necessary record keeping. The school-owned 
animals and flocks form the foundation in management practices for 
the advanced students, who may also continue project operation. 
Many advanced students are raising livestock and poultry at the school 
to take home as the foundation of a permanent agricultural enterprise. 

Completion of the two-year course entitles the student to a certifi- 
cate of completion. However, the real goal is the certificate of accom- 
plishment, which sets forth the specific skills in which the student has 
shown marked achievement. This forms the recommendation for the 
student, and only those of better than average accomplishment receive 


them. 

At the end of the second year of upper-division work, students 
who are not entering a permanent agricultural enterprise of their own, 
or going immediately into development of the home farm, are placed 
in a commercial enterprise in their major field. Such students may 
work for a year or two before launching into their own farming 
business, and their certificates of accomplishment will carry additional 
recommendations from managers of the enterprises in which they work. 

As another example of the practical nature of the work, students 
in dairy manufacture spend several hours each day during late fall 
and spring in two San Luis Obispo dairy plants. They are under 
supervision of the department head and the plant foreman. At the 
end of the training period, the young men may be employed perma- 
nently in the local plant or in some other branch of the parent concern. 

No tuition is charged at the school, and the living costs are less 
than $300 per year for the average student, including room and 
board on the campus. In addition to the major courses, related subject 
matter in business management, agricultural science, rural salesman- 
ship, rural organizations, and English is given. A complete course in 
agricultural mechanies, including all the manipulative skills necessary 
in farm practices as well as specialization in farm machinery, is also 
given. Considerable opportunity exists for student labor, and 85 per 
cent of the students earn a part of their expenses. A complete pro- 
gram of athletics, both intramural and intercollegiate, is carried on 
with junior colleges, state teahers colleges, and private schools. 

Julian A. MePhee, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, is director of the California 
Polytechnic School. A catalog of the 1934-35 courses will soon be 
issued. Copies may be secured upon request to the institution. 

The next number of California Schools will earry a statement 
concerning the trade and individual program of the California Poly- 
technie School. 
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STANFORD CONFERENCE ON CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION 


The School of Education of Stanford University announces a con- 
ference on curriculum and instruction for administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, and other educational specialists in elementary schools and 
secondary schools, to be held June 25 to 30, 1934. 

The conference will consist of several general sessions in which 
presentations will be made by designated leaders, followed by discussion 
by a selected panel of outstanding persons in the field of the discussion ; 
and group sessions in which opportunity will be provided for con- 
sideration of the curriculum and instruction in the fields and on the 
levels in which members of the conference are particularly interested. 

Persons may register for two quarter units of credit by paying 
the registration fee of $12.00, or may register without credit for a fee 
of $5.00. A leaflet setting forth details of the conference may be 
obtained from the School of Education of Stanford University. 


DRIVERS TESTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


In several states, the department of education has been cooperating 
with the motor vehicle department in conducting highway safety tests 
among high school students in an effort to interest these groups in 
trying to improve the bad national record of youthful drivers. 

The Safety Education Demonstration in the New York City schools 
has prepared two tests as follows: 1, National Safe Drivers Test (at 
$1 for 100 copies), and 2, Highway Safety Test (supplied without 
cost). These are prepared in the form of true-false, and multiple choice 
tests. 

Administrators who desire to use these tests in their schools may 
secure them upon application to the Safety Education Demonstration 
in the New York City School, New York, N. Y. Sample tests are 
provided without charge. 


MUSIC CAMP 


The Pacific Coast Band, Chorus, and Orchestra Camp is awarding 
twenty-four free scholarships to its summer camp to be held on the 
shore of Shaver Lake, fifty-five miles from Fresno. The session opens 
June 24 and closes July 20, 1934. 

Major Earl Dillon, Manager of the camp, and Director of Musie 
in the Fresno high school, has requested the assistance of principals 
throughout the state in selecting outstanding talent in order to secure 
suitable leadership for the orchestra camp. For further information 
concerning the scholarships, write Major Earl Dillon, Fresno High 


School, Fresno. 
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EDUCATION IN THE RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The United States Department of the Interior Office of Education 
has issued a twenty-four page publication entitled Education in the 
Recovery Program which is a reprint of certain articles which have 
appeared in recent numbers of School Life, official monthly journal 
of the Office of Education. The articles are reprinted and offered in 
this compact form as a part of the task of the Office of Education to 
keep educators and citizens informed of the implications which the 
various emergency enterprises have for schools and school children, and 
to cooperate with the recovery program agencies to direct their efforts 
to the schools. 

Copies of the reprint may be secured for ten cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


GROWTH OF THE PARENT TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


During the year 1933-34, seventy-four new Parent Teacher Associa- 
tions have been formed in the rural areas of California. This gain is 
attributed by Mrs. William J. Hayes, President of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, to the influence of the publication 
of the State Department of Education Bulletin, Handbook for Rural 
Parent Teacher Activities and Relationships. 

The California Congress of Parents and Teachers has increased in 
membership in 1933-34 over the previous year by 11,000 members. 
This growth is at least partially due to the activities of the State 
Deparment of Education in promoting Parent Teacher Association 


activities. 


CONVENTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


The seventh annual Convention of the State Association of Public 
School Business Officials was held in Alameda March 15-17, 1934. The 
sessions were well attended. The following subjects were ably dis- 
cussed : school warehouse practices, ethics for purchasing agents, a new 
budget form, new classification of accounts, specifications for pur- 
chasing school supplies, legislation and Attorney General’s opinions 
affecting school administration, safety and design of school buildings 
and the strengthening of school buildings to meet new state require- 
ments, and federal aid for schools. 

Copies of the proceedings have been printed and may be secured 
upon request to S. C. Joyner, Treasurer, 320 East Walnut Street, 
Pasadena. 

John T. Cate of Glendale was elected president for the coming 


year. 
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BANK OF AMERICA SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 


The Bank of America in celebrating its thirtieth anniversary 
announces a scholarship essay competition open to every young man - 
and woman residing in California who is eighteen years of age or 
under. Employees of the Bank of America or affiliated institutions 
or members of their immediate families are not eligible to compete. 

The essays are to be on the subject, What Will be the Future of 
Transportation, of Astronomy, Chemistry, Electricity, Radio, Tele- 
vision, Government, Economies, Music, Education, or of any other 
phase of human activity. 

For the 414 best essays covering one or more of these subjects the 
Bank of America offers $10,000 in scholarships and cash awards. For 
purposes of the awards the state is divided into four districts in each 
of which is offered a $2,000 scholarship and three cash awards of $250, 
$150, and $100, respectively. A total of three hundred $10 awards 
are offered in the four districts. 

The essay must be limited to not more than one thousand words in 
length and must be filed before 12:00 o’clock noon on June 15, 1934, 
with any branch of the Bank of America. Further particulars may be 
obtained from any branch of the bank. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS OF PURPORTED AGENTS OF 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 


The attention of the State Department of Education has been 
directed to the activities of certain individuals purporting to represent 
publishers of national magazines of wide circulation. It is reported 
that these persons are endeavoring to secure subscriptions on the basis 
of misrepresentations involving statements concerning scholarships in 
local junior colleges and the use of names of students attending these 
institutions, 

Local school administrators are urged to make appropriate mention 
of such activities locally so that local communities may be properly 
warned. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS CONTEST 


International contest for students of business subjects will be held 
in Chicago June 27 and 28, 1934, on the grounds of A Century of 
Progress International Exposition. 

For a copy of the contest rules with schedule of the various events 
and means of registration, write to W. C. Maxwell, Manager, Inter- 
national Commercial Schools Contest, Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, 
Illinois. 
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SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE DISCUSSES AMERICAN 
RECOVERY 


The Foreign Policy Association and also the World Peace Founda- 
tion announce the publication of a booklet entitled, America Must 
Choose, by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 

In this publication the Secretary of Agriculture sets the problem 
of American recovery sharply against a background of actuality and 
shows clearly the necessity of choosing either self-containment, full 
participation in world trade, or a planned middle course. 

The booklet is available in two editions, the paper bound one at 
twenty-five cents and the cloth bound at fifty cents. 


TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF SIGHT SAVING CLASSES 


The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness announces 
that in order to train teachers and supervisors for work in sight saving 
classes, training courses will be offered during the summer of 1934 at 
the following institutions: 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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REVIEWS 


Phi Delta Kappa. Evaluating the Public Schools. National Education Association, 
1934. vii + 48 pp. 


Published by the Phi Delta Kappa professional education fraternity for the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, Evaluating the Public Schools 
presents materials and suggests methods and procedures for conducting public 
discussions of current educational problems. Prepared by the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education, which represents the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Department of Superintendence, the original contents of this publica- 
tion were submitted to the membership of Phi Delta Kappa for evaluation and 
criticism. The present contents of the publication represent a revision of the 
original contents based upon the suggestions and criticisms which were received. 

Evaluating the Public Schools is a handbook of carefully selected information 
and of carefully formulated statements, pro and con, relative to five major educa- 
tional issues. These are preceded by an introduction summarizing recent develop- 
ments in industrial and social fields under the title Education and Social Change. 
The five major issues discussed are: 


1. Is the Basic Principle of Universal Education at Public Expense Valid? 
2. At What Point Should Education at Public Expense Begin? 
. At What Point Should Education at Public Expense End? 


4. What are the Points of Strength and Weakness in the American Public 
School System? 
5. What Principles Should Govern the Financing of the Public Schools? 


w) 


These are problems in which the lay publie is generally interested. The issues 
raised in the publication concerning each of the problems, and the materials and 
suggestions presented, are intended for the purpose of promoting a constructive 
and cooperative approach in the discussion of the issues by educators and lay 
groups. Suggestions relative to conference leadership techniques are provided in a 
supplement entitled Organizing and Conducting Discussion Groups. 

Each of the chapters included in this publication is so organized as to pro- 
vide a brief statement of the major problem or issue involved; a terse summary of 
information relative to the problem; an analysis of the problems involved in the 
major issue; statements of the arguments pro and con; citations to authoritative 
sources of information bearing thereon; a summary of the chapter; and a list of 
selected references. The organization of the publication is excellent, contributing 
directly to the usefulness of the volume as a handbook. Inclusion in most of the 
chapters of a statement of a major issue and a series of special problems for local 
investigation, affords opportunity for educators and lay groups to lay the founda- 
tion for a permanent plan of cooperative evaluation of the local school program. 

Evaluating the Public Schools, because of its unbiased discussion of the major 
issues of public education, and because of the wealth of materials and references 
contained therein, should prove to be of genuine value to school administrators, 
as an aid in the planning of public relations programs. 

WALTER E. Morcan 


Teacher and Public. A Handbook of Interpretation for Teachers. Eighth Year- 
book of the Department of Classroom Teachers. Washington: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1934. 240 pp. 

The Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Classroom Teachers is an excel- 
lent testimonial of the recognition of the teacher’s responsibility in interpreting the 
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schools to the public. The fact that the national organization representing class- 
room teachers has chosen the topic of public relations for its 1934 yearbook indi- 
eates the belief among teachers that their functions in the new social order requires 
diligence in acquainting the public with pertinent information concerning the 
changed educational program and the importance of education in maintaining a demo- 
cratic government. 

The yearbook is divided into two approximately equal parts. Part I, con- 
sisting of five chapters, discusses What to Tell the Public About the Schools; 
Part II, consisting of five chapters, discusses How to Tell the Public About the 
Schools. 

The introductory chapter defines the purposes of educational interpretation. 
These purposes are: (1) the creation of favorable public opinion, (2) the stimu- 
lation of self criticism, (3) the promotion of cooperative activity, and (4) meeting 
a popular demand for information about education. Educational interpretation is 
a responsibility which must be shared by all members of the school staff. The 
teacher has important responsibilities in a coordinated public relations program 
either directly by speaking before community organizations, preparing programs of 
pupil activities, or serving on committees; or indirectly by reflecting a positive 
and constructive attitude in community contacts and by rendering efficient classroom 
service to children. 

The Economic Value of Education is effectively handled in Chapter II. The 
chapter avoids the overemphasis of the economic advantage of education to the 
individual and stresses the economic values of educated persons to a progressive 
society. The function of the school in training economic leadership, in producing 
experts in research contributes the most significant elements to economic progress. 
Education conditions consumption because it creates finer wants and greater dis- 
crimination. Only through education can equitable distribution of wealth and a 
recognition of the social character of wealth be established. 

The demands of a new scientific and mechanical civilization have necessitated 
changes in the aims, organization, program, curriculum, and methods of the school. 
The new conditions and the modifications in the educational program resulting 
therefrom constitute the material of Chapter III, Education in a Changing Social 
Order. 

Public school expenditures are discussed showing the relation of national 
income to school costs, comparing costs of education to other expenditures in national . 
life, the tax burden in the United States as compared with other countries, the 
distribution of the tax dollar, recent trends in school costs, the building programs, 
and teachers’ salaries. Public school revenues are discussed with relation to suit- 
able criteria for determining an equitable tax system. Types of taxes such as the 
general property, personal income, business income severance, sales and inheritance 
taxes are defined and recommendations adapted to state needs constitute the content 
of Chapter IV, Financing the Schools. 

Chapter V describes The Modern Teacher. Admission to the teaching pro- 
fession is safeguarded by requirements demanding preliminary professional training 
and certification, and a continual in-service program of improvement through study, 
travel, professonal reading, recreation, and other activities. 

Chapter VI indicates two important avenues of educational interpretation, 
The Press and the Radio. Interpreting the schools by means of the press involves 
a knowledge of the news value of school affairs, how to make newspaper contacts, 
the characteristics of good school news, and how to prepare copy. Interpreting the 
school by means of the radio involves types of programs, how to arrange time on the 
air, how to broadeast, and how to secure publicity for radio programs. 

Chapter VII describes activities for using The Student as Educational Inter- 
preter. Such activities as school exhibits, demonstrations, observance of special 
days and weeks, contests, entertainments, extra curricular activities, assemblies, 
school publications, reports to parents, and commencement exercises are discussed 
with their values as means of establishing favorable public attitudes. 
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Chapter VIII, Teachers Professional Organizations, commends the work of 
interpretation of the National Education Association and its various departments. 
State and local teachers associations are commended for programs of interpretation 
they have undertaken. ‘The chapter emphasizes active membership of every teacher 
as an expression of a willingness to participate in their public relations activities. 

Chapter IX, Cooperating with Lay Organizatons, emphasizes the importance 
of active cooperation of teachers with parent-teacher groups; women’s clubs; 
veterans organizations; farm organizations; fraternal organizations; service clubs; 
improvement associations; neighborhood clubs; organized labor; chambers of com- 
merce; benevolent organizations; cultural groups; juvenile organizations; political, 
social, and athletic groups. 

Chapter X is A Review of Related Investigations analyzing fifteen outstand- 
ing studies in the field and listing twenty-seven “other related studies.” The 
reviews provided in this chapter and the excellent organization of bibliographical 
material throughout the yearbook merits particular commendation. This publica- 
tion is an invaluable analysis of the public relations problem of school systems and 
will furnish a guide to establishing a program of coordinated activities designed to 
interpret the school to the public. California school people will be gratified to note 
the name of Mrs. Viola S. Kelley, a teacher in James Lick Junior High School, San 
Francisco, as one of the five members of the Yearbook Committee. 

HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Cyrus D. MEAD and Frep W. OrtTH. The Transitional Public School. New York: 


The Macmillan Company, 1934, xxii—371 pp. 

The authors of this book have attempted to present ‘a practical proposition 
for the embodiment of progressive principles in everyday public education.” 

Controversial points of view as expressed by the old and the new schools are 
discussed in the opening chapters of the book. The concluding opinion expressed by 
the authors is that the new school represents the best knowledge and practice of 
the traditional school. Education goes on wherever there is a learning situation. 
It is the function of the school to provide many rich, varied, lifelike situations to 
insure as full develpment of children as possible. Books and subject matter must 
be subordinated to the child as a living, growing creature of “endlessly diversified 
possibilities in activity and behavior.” 

This point of view has long been accepted by educators who have applied the 
child centered philosophy to their own practical situation. The value in the book 
is the wealth of illustrative material to aid the teacher in practical applications. 
Records of units of work carried out successfully with various age-grade groups, 
sample programs and schedules, charts, scales, stenographic records of classroom 
lessons, lists of suitable materials, and prices will all be of interest and help to the 
teacher in the modern school. 

The University Elementary School of the University of California has pro- 
vided much of the illustrative materials presented by the authors in the book. The 
achievement test results offered as a proof of the success of the activity program 
are from the same source. While these test results are included to convince the 
unbelievers, the authors concede that the intangible results are of much more 
significance than any measurable achievement of factual material. 

Modern educational methods are recognized as sound, sane, and effective in 
child development. Education is life and life is never static, but constantly chang- 
ing. The “transitional public school’ we shall always have as long as teachers 
progress and have the courage to put into effect the scientific findings of research 


for the benefit of the children. 
GLapDys L. Porter. 
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